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Toe Last BoHEMIAN 


by Donald Rk. Fleming* 


¥ the eastern end of Long Island Sound, on the east side of 

Gardiner’s Bay, lies Sag Harbor, a tourist high spot, a grow- 

ing colony of artists and writers, a delightful place of blue 

water and white sea foam. Sag Harbor in the 1830s and ’40s was quite 
another matter. 

In 1770, a long wharf, still extant, was built and the town was de- 
clared a port of entry by no less a person than George Washington. 
It cleared more tonnage than any other port in the United States and, 
by 1820, was ready to begin its rise to greatness as the second largest 
whaling port in the world, exceeded only by the combined Nantucket 
—Martha’s Vineyard fishery. By 1850, the decline had set in and by 
1869 when George Sterling was born, the rotting hulks of the once 
magnificent ships littered the beaches clear to Montauk Point. 

Although George’s paternal ancestry had two-hundred year old 
roots in New England, it was through his mother, Mary Parker 
Havens Sterling, whose family settled at Sag Harbor in 1665, that 
his deep attachment for the sea, his dreams of great achievement and 
his adventurous spirit derived. 

The hero and great pride of the family was Captain Wickham 
Sayre Havens, premier captain of the whaling fleet who personally 
* A member of the Roxburghe Club. His talk before the Club this spring has 
been slightly edited for publication here. 
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put the harpoon into 985 whales—a record much envied, even in his 
day. Sterling was later to write: 


My grandsire sailed uncharted seas, 
And toll of all their leagues he took; 
I scan the shallow bays at ease, 
And tell ther colors in a book. 


My grandsire in his ample fist 
The long harpoon upheld to men: 
Behold, obedient to my wrist 

A grey gull’s-feather for my pen! 


George and his friend Roosevelt Johnson grew up together. ‘They 
roamed the beaches, swam in the clean blue water, became the town 
pranksters, enjoyed the reputable positions assigned to scions of 
“first families” and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. They even man- 
aged to place a pirate flag atop the 175 foot steeple of the Presbyterian 
Church. George apologized and offered to take it down for ten dol- 
lars. He was refused. (Interesting footnote—it cost the church two- 
hundred dollars to bring in a Brooklyn steeplejack to do the job.) 

In the Spring of 1886, George’s father, Dr. George Ansel Sterling, 
always a vacillating and easily influenced man, decided that the fam- 
ily should change from accepted Presbyterianism to socially ostra- 
cized Catholicism, and the impressionable seventeen-year-old was 
packed off to St. Charles Catholic school in Maryland. Neither high 
school nor college, St. Charles was strictly preparatory to the semin- 
ary and priesthood. 

Always a good mixer, George was at the bottom of whatever devil- 
try could be thought up and he soon established himself as a non- 
conformist. Although his grades were good, he came slowly to the 
realization that the priesthood was not for him. 

Much has been made of Sterling’s contact with Father John Ban- 
nister Tabb, an instructor and a minor poet in his own right, but the 
chances are very slim that the aquaintance was more than casual as, 
on George’s own admission, he wrote no poetry until he was twenty- 
SIX. 

Back at Sag Harbor, the death of the whaling industry had driven 


many of the younger business men to pull up stakes and head west. 
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Among these was Frank C. Havens, Sterling’s uncle. A driving, bril- 
liant business man, he entered into insurance and real estate in Oak- 
land and was soon on the way to amassing what was to become one of 
California’s great fortunes. 

Young George returned from St. Charles to a year of medical in- 
struction from his father and another round of merry pranks with 
Roosevelt Johnson, all of which soon decided the family that his place 
was as far away as possible—perhaps with his uncle in California. 

Arrangements were made and in 1890 he arrived in Oakland a bit 
sobered, started his job in the Havens’ office, did surprisingly well 
and seemed destined to become one of the many rising young busi- 
ness men of the area who would soon reach pinnacles of monetary 
success. 

Havens’ business was growing by leaps and bounds and he soon 
attracted the attention of Francis Marion Smith, better known to us 
as ““Borax”’ Smith. Between the two of them they began to buy up all 
of the land in the East Bay hills that they could get their hands on, 
including most of what is now Piedmont. 

The hills were barren and in order to make the homesites more 
desirable, Havens started a planting program of eucalyptus and pine 
that soon covered the area—for this, the everlasting gratitude of all 
of us who make our homes in and around those hills. 

Young Sterling became fascinated by the rugged country and he 
was soon tramping all over it, hunting, fishing, camping out with his 
new friends on weekends, filling himself with the beauty of the place 
and falling in love with that great body of water, the Bay upon which 
he made his daily commute. 

His Sag Harbor comrade, Roosevelt Johnson, evidently as much 
persona non grata at home as George had been, landed in Oakland in 
less than a year. His first words on descending from the train were, 
‘Have you met Joaquin Miller?” 

California had been barren of anything literary since the post Civil 
War depression had forced Twain, Stoddard, Miller, Prentice Mul- 
ford (also of Sag Harbor) and practically all other writers with the 
exception of Ambrose Bierce to turn East from sheer economic neces- 
sity. Now, with the return of Miller, Stoddard and others, a revival 
of interest in the literary arts was imminent and Sterling, unknow- 
ing, was in the right place at the right time. 
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The two boys moved in with Havens, Johnson was given a job in 
the insurance company and they spent more and more of their week- 
ends camping and hunting. Around the campfires, Johnson intro- 
duced Sterling to the last of the English Romantic Poets: Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Browning and all the others who were to play such a part in 
Sterling’s thinking as again, without knowing, he was to become the 
catalyst between that passing era of Victorianism and the growth of 
such giants as Robinson Jeffers. 

Johnson’s insistence that they meet the flamboyant Joaquin Miller 
led them one afternoon on a climb to the ‘‘Hights” (as Miller spelled 
it), the host’s woodland retreat in the Oakland Hills. Their welcome 
was expansive, particularly in view of the fact that he was building, or 
to be more accurate, had conned two young men, Leigh Bierce and 
the son of R. L. Partington (a well known architect and sculptor of 
the day) into doing the job for him. Needless to say, the newcomers’ 
services were enlisted and with the influence of Miller’s homemade 
firewater, the now four worshippers at the shrine were encouraged 
to return weekend after weekend until the project’s completion was 
assured. 

The devil must get his due and Miller was prepared to see that his 
young neophytes should be rewarded not only with firewater, but 
with introductions to those who could most help in the furthering of 
their cultural backgrounds as he saw them. For Sterling, it led, in 
1893, to the first of the two great influences on his yet to be decided 
career—Ambrose Bierce, ‘‘Bitter Bierce”’ as his awed and too often 
less-than-understanding contemporaries characterized him. 

In contrast, there is Albert Bender’s impression upon meeting 
this critic of critics at a later date: “‘a tall straight figure, showing his 
military training; beautiful eyes hidden under shaggy brows; the 
pure, bright complexion, evidence of outdoor life and good habits; 
and a whitening mustache helped to make his leonine head nobly 
beautiful. His appearance and demeanor were such as we are accus- 
tomed to feel ‘distinguished’ ””’. 

The San Francisco Examiner, self-styled “Monarch of the Dailies,” 
could justify the motto if only because of this peerless cultural arbiter 
who, in his most widely read column, Prattle, brooked no opposition 
to his impeccable taste. Woe to the budding young poet who sought 
to inject cause, crusade or politics into his work. Hell and damnation, 
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in no uncertain words were his lot and he would do well to move to 
another, less demanding section of the country. Poetry was the sub- 
lime art, reserved for the great, the majestic, the beautiful, and always 
—always in unimpeachable taste. Witness his advice to Sterling as 
his influence began to be felt: ‘'Nobody is calling on you to deliver 
your land from Error’s chain. What we want of you is poetry not 
politics—Let them (the ‘rich’ and the ‘poor’) cheat and pick pockets 
and cut throats to the satisfaction of their base instincts, but do thou 
regard them not.” 

Sterling had just turned twenty-four when Albert Bierce intro- 
duced him to the fifty-three year old Ambrose. Overwhelmed by 
George’s worshipful attitude, Bierce took him to dinner at Mar- 
chand’s and heaped fuel on the thought that was beginning to form 
in George’s mind: “I want to write!” 

Bent on new adventure, egged on by his old friend, Johnson, and 
his interview with Bierce, the two boys moved to San Francisco; first 
to the old Telegraph House at Twenty-fourth and Telegraph (even 
the street name has long since been forgotten) and then, inevitably, 
to the Montgomery Block. Here, his literary acquaintance broadened 
and grew at an overwhelming pace—Edwin Markham (another pupil 
of Bierce), Frederick Bamford, Herman Scheffauer—one after an- 
other he added to the growing list of his literary acquaintance and 
friends. 

The evenings were gay and full of promise—cheap wine, stolen 
turkeys, good companions and everything that goes to draw a pic- 
ture of the city of the 1890s at its Bohemian best. And now, according 
to his own account, he began to write his first poetry. Miller was 
pleased and proud—he felt that it was his influence that had started 
a career and he continued to push Sterling into writing. He called 
him the Dante of the age and the name stuck to him throughout life. 

In 1895, he made a pilgrimage to Bierce’s Howell Mountain home 
**Skylands” and was deeply impressed with the solitary beauty of the 
spot that overlooks the Napa Valley and its great vineyards. He was 
even more impressed with the man who made this his home the 
greater part of the year. He had brought with him a small sheaf of 
poems for the master’s opinion. We have no record of the conver- 
sation, but Bierce must have given him the final impetus necessary 
to spark his latent creative ability. 
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Still the rising young business executive, however, George hired 
his first secretary, Caroline Rand, proceeded to fall violently in love 
with her; they were married in 1896. Havens married Caroline’s 
sister Lila. 

The honeymoon in Hawaii was a disaster. They were seasick both 
coming and going; it was too damp for them in the Islands and al- 
though a strong love remained, the romance was gone. 

George was made Havens’ private secretary at one-hundred dol- 
lars per week, they moved to Piedmont, and curiously, at this point 
Roosevelt Johnson drops completely out of the picture, never to be 
heard of again other than when Sterling referred to him when re- 
counting some reminiscence of boyhood in which the two were 
involved. 

San Francisco was beginning to feel its importance as an arbiter of 
morals and social amenities for the entire West Coast. Again, un- 
knowingly, George was in the right place at the right time as an in- 
dulgent city took to its heart the little Bohemia that was beginning 
to draw to itself a distinguished and about to be distinguished group 
of authors, artists, and poets. 

George began to show bits and scraps of his work, accomplished 
on the commute ferry, to his fellow passengers and friends. Marriage 
had made no difference in getting together with his friends or in his 
keeping the third floor center apartment, right over the entrance, of 
the Montgomery Block. He was to keep these quarters for thirty 
years as a convenient pied-a-terre. Up to this point, Sterling had 
been almost puritanical, never swearing, no wenching, a veritable 
model of a man. From his marriage onwards, however, the changes 
came quickly. 

The same group still had its picnics in the hills and Tocaloma near 
Tomales Bay was added to the itinerary. Such outings usually ended 
up at the Sterlings’ with Carrie as hostess and perhaps one or two of 
George’s pretty sisters to liven things up. On one of the jaunts to 
Miller’s abbey, he met Ina Coolbrith and a lifelong friendship ensued. 

For ten years the Sterling-Bierce relationship was that of master 
and pupil. Sterling’s library card in the California Room of the State 
Library has on it as his occupation, “‘pupil of Ambrose Bierce.” Not 
a poem was written that was not first submitted to Bierce who cor- 


rected the spelling, polished the grammar, shaped his style to the 
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nineteenth century classic, and then saw to it that he was published 
and introduced to the waiting world. Sterling’s gratitude was always 
unbounded, his confidence—absolute. Here is a poem to his mentor: 


O Builder, wise to form - 
Barque to endure times storm 
Take, as it gains the sea, 
This second galley of my fleet to be, 
That shows in calm or gale, 
Thy touch on rope or rib, 
On keel and sail. 


It is signed: your affectionate apprentice, G.S. 


Somewhere along in the first years of the ’90s, Herman Whitaker, 
a Canadian and ardent socialist, had become a member of the Mont- 
gomery Block group. He had met a young writer by the name of Jack 
London at one of the Socialist meetings and mentioned it to Sterling. 
Bierce had just castigated some of London’s recently published work 
in the Overland Monthly and anything that attracted Bierce’s atten- 
tion attracted Sterling who immediately asked for an introduction. 

London, however, had heard of Sterling’s position as a clerk for 
what he conceived to be a damned capitalistic organization which 
was swindling the public by its consolidation of the Alameda County 
transportation system. He refused to meet him. Whitaker managed 
to soften London up with a few drinks and he finally accepted Ster- 
ling’s invitation to dinner at Marchand’s—the same restaurant where 
Sterling had first dined with Bierce. 

London was uncomfortable in the plush surroundings and when 
he tried the sweet Lachryma Christi that Sterling had ordered, it all 
became too much for him. The protesting Sterling was dragged down 
to a bar on the Barbary Coast and initiated into the fraternity of those 
who drink their bourbon neat. He was treated to a burlesque show, 
several more bars and a late dinner in a joint near Fisherman’s 
Wharf where, Sterling noted with distaste, the mayonnaise removed 
the silver coating from his teaspoon. 

Not at all sure of each other, London was willing to try again and 
Sterling was willing to go along ona second tour of the bars and dives 
of the Barbary Coast. Thus began the second major influence on 
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Sterling’s life—this strange, but great friendship between ‘‘Wolf,”’ as 
Sterling addressed his letters to London, and “Dearest Greek’”’ as 
London often addressed his to Sterling. 

In 1903, London moved his family to Piedmont, joined the Sunday 
picnic group and opened his home to the gatherings. 

Bierce had moved to Washington, D.C. in 1899 and in 1901 had 
succeeded in publishing a poem of Sterling’s in the Washington Post. 
The correspondence between the two kept up at a great rate. 

By 1903 Sterling had completed his first great epic poem, Tesét- 
mony of the Suns. It had been analyzed by Bierce who made no less 
than thirty-two suggestions on the manuscript’s margins of which 
Sterling adapted nearly all. Bierce put up some of the necessary 
money, wrote a lavish introduction, the poem was published and 
Sterling was a local celebrity overnight. 

From this point onwards, George lost interest in Havens’ business. 
More and more of his time was spent with his writer friends in what 
was to become their headquarters, Coppa’s Restaurant, located of 
course, in that best of all places, a corner of the Montgomery Block. 

Giuseppe “‘Poppa”’ Coppa and his partner, Felix Piantanida as 
chef and bartender respectively, were soon a great success with the 
artists and writers. The food was delicious, the Northbay wine out- 
standing and the three course dinner at fifty cents a sensation. The 
murals that covered the walls by 1905 were executed free of charge by 
Porter Garnett and Bobbie Aitken with help here and there from 
Maynard Dixon, Perry Newberry, Billy Wright, Xavier Martinez 
(now also a Piedmont resident), Gellett Burgess with his famous 
‘‘Goops” and several others who had a footnote or two to add to the 
scene. These became famous and provided the perfect background 
for the self-styled ‘‘Coppans.”’ Here is Warren Unna’s appraisal of 
the group: ‘‘San Francisco’s pre-earthquake Coppa era had not be- 
come tainted with that vulgar exhibitionism known as Professional 
Bohemianism. If a body felt like writing nonsense jingles in those 
days he wrote them—just for the joy of getting the cadence out of his 
head and down on paper, or, as in the case of Coppa’s, on wallpaper. 
If some felt like singing French songs of pathos with boisterous good 
humor, they did it—and revelled in their irreverence. They dressed 
as they pleased, earned a living when they pleased and shared their 
friendships and passions with whom they pleased. But they had no 
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knowledge of being on display, nor were they bent on outraging or 
titillating a peering public. It was pretty near the simon-pure thing. 
The Coppans lived for the joy of living. Coppa’s was not only pic- 
turesque and original—it represented the dying gasp of Nineteenth 
Century Bohemianism. Here was the last expression ofa kind of care- 
free unselfconsciousness. The group was for having fun in its own 
way. Its members didn’t give a thought to the outside world.” 

Sterling was busy writing letters, working on a new long poem, 
A Wine of Wizardry, absorbing socialism, the Barbary Coast and 
bourbon with Jack London, yet keeping up his Puritan standards in 
his Piedmont home and growing more and more weary of the busi- 
ness world. 

A letter to Mary Austin praising her Land of Little Rain fol- 
lowed by a call on her, accompanied by Harry Laffler, editor of the 
Argonaut, resulted in her accompanying them to Coppa’s for dinner, 
and a charming description of the event by Mary: “one dined so well 
in San Francisco in those days. Such heaping platefuls of fresh 
shrimp for appetizers! Such abalone chowder, such savory and melt- 
ing sand-dabs, salads so crisp, vegetables in such profusion, and pies 
so deep and flakey. Such Dago red, fruity, sharp and warming! And 
all for thirty-five cents. At Coppa’s that night there was also spaget’, 
and replacing the ubiquitous American pie, little almond crumby 
tartlets well filled with whipped cream.” 

After their departure, the assembled Coppans were called upon to 
vote Mary into the group. Jimmy Hopper thereupon declared that 
‘She writes beautiful stuff but—she isn’t pretty.” That was enough 
for the Coppans to vote her out and she never returned. 

Things are never all they seem and Herman Scheffauer, pupil of 
Bierce, poet of some renown, close friend of Sterling’s and a member 
of the Coppans, commented to Joaquin Miller that “‘Sterling has 
marked out for himself a lonely, chill and unknown path where 
scarcely the glance of man may follow him. But the eyes and hearts 
of true poets will follow him.” 

Sterling had completed A Wine of Wizardry, sent it to Bierce, re- 
vised it over and over again, and then, through Bierce, offered it for 
publication. 

Most of his short poems and sonnets were being snapped up but 
Bierce ran into great difficulty in trying to place this poem—the 
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Atlantic and other first class magazines refused it. It was 1907 before 
he finally succeeded, through his friendship with William Randolph 
Hearst and Samuel Chamberlain (Hearst’s editor of the Cosmopolz- 
tan), in getting it published. Bierce’s introduction began: ‘‘What- 
ever length of days may be accorded to this magazine, it is not likely 
to do anything more notable in literature than it accomplishes in this 
issue by the publication of Mr. George Sterling’s poem, A Wine of 
Wizardry.’ He goes even further and declares Sterling to be “‘the 
greatest living American poet;” a statement that could well have 
been true. The nineteenth century greats were gone and the twen- 
tieth century giants were yet to prove themselves. 

Nevertheless, attacks on both men were immediate and loud— 
Bierce’s extravagant praise paid off handsomely in publicity that 
later led quiet, shy Robinson Jeffers to exult: “He was King of Bo- 
hemia and Prince of Carmel.” 

San Franciscans were looking for something to crow about and 
again, Sterling was there—‘‘We have a Poet” they shouted from 
newspaper and pulpit. 

In 1905, and with Carrie’s blessing, they moved to Carmel on a 
temporary basis. George worked on and off for the indulgent Havens 
and achieved some of the solitude that he felt he must have to write. 
Carrie got him away from London’s influence, or so she thought, and 
into an atmosphere more acceptable to her family and herself. 

With the publication of A Wine of Wizardry, they decided to make 
the Carmel move a permanent one and built their home on a point of 
pines, islanded by meadow and looking toward the Santa Lucia 
Mountains and Palo Corona. ‘The move was really made possible by 
Havens’ generosity; the proceeds of the sale of nine thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock and a twelve thousand dollar house which he had pre- 
viously given them. 

The original Carmel group was headed by Mary Austin, James 
Hopper and Anna Strunsky, the sloe-eyed Russian Jewess who 
earlier had captivated Jack London and collaborated with him in 
writing The Kempton-Wace Letters. 

Arnold Genthe, Grace McGowan Cooke, Perry Newberry, Hartley 
Manners, Maynard Dixon, Harry Leon Wilson, Jo Mora, Armin 
Hanson, Charles Rollo Peters, Lincoln Steffens, Charles and Kath- 
leen Norris, Edwin Markham (another Bierce pupil) and Nora May 
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French all joined the group for longer or shorter periods. Nora May 
French, dearly loved by all, and particularly by George and Carrie, 
committed suicide by cyanide in the Sterling home. George com- 
posed this touching sonnet: 


I saw the shaken stars of midnight stir, 
And winds that sought the morning bore to me 
The thunder where the legions of the sea 
Are shattered on her stormy sepulcher, 
And pondering on bitter things that were, 
On cruelties the mindless Fates decree 
I felt some shadow of her mystery— 
The Loneliness and mystery of her. 


The waves that break on undiscovered strands, 
The winds that die on seas that bear no sail, 
Stars that the deaf, eternal shies annul, 

Were not so lonely as was she. Our hands 
We reach to thee from time— without avail, 

O spirit mighty and inscrutable! 


Ambrose Bierce, after a single visit, found the colony “a nest of 
anarchists” and stomped off, never to return. 

Sterling did his best work here—he loved the sea-girt cliffs, the 
plunging mountains, the hunting, the fishing, swimming, picnicking, 
abalone gathering—the latter inspired the battle hymn of all mem- 
bers of the clan—the famous ‘“‘Abalone Song,” never finished, but 
always adaptable to new lines and more verses such as: 


Oh! Some drink rain and some champagne, 
Or brandy by the pony. 

But Iwill try a little rye 

With a dash of Abalone. 


Sterling was in his paradise—writing, hunting, drinking, girl- 
chasing, on and off the wagon, as he was to be for the rest of his life, 
penitent to Carrie, back at it the next day; generous, self-effacing yet 
filled with a sense of consuming beauty that he must somehow get 
onto paper. 
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In a letter to Edward Howard Clough he says, *‘I doubt if I have 
ever taken over forty minutes to write a sonnet—thirty is nearer the 
mark.” 

Ethel Turner says that “‘in his pursuits, his language and his be- 
havior, George was very much a male. He had none of the over-deli- 
cate sensibilities often attributed to poets, though his tastes were 
refined and even fastidious. He was virile, but he did not swear or 
use four letter words. He thought the use of such language con- 
temptible and worthy only of an unimaginative clod. He knew how 
to be decisive or freezing, and his invective was masterly.” 

Sterling later wrote to Joe O’Carroll of the Los Angeles Times 
‘I’m never ‘out’ of love, and doubt if I could do my work if I were! 
Love, whatever the quality of the kind that I’m capable of, is an im- 
mense stimulation. I have written well over three-hundred love 
poems (unpublished), two-hundred and seventy-five of them being 
sonnets. None of them will be published in my lifetime if I can pre- 
vent it. Not that they are too erotic; most of them could go in the 
‘Ladies Home Journal.” But I hardly care to expose such feelings to 
the vulgar, though it’s the part of my work it would most care for.” 

Sterling’s companion on long walks up the Carmel Valley or 
through the brooding cypress groves of Point Lobos was usually 
Mary Austin. They must have been quite a sight; Mary with her 
short, dumpy figure encased in a flowing Grecian robe, and tall, lanky 
Sterling in his green tweed knickerbockers, long brown socks, green 
cap and tennis shoes. Her description of Sterling at the time was 
rather poetic in itself: 

"Handsome as a Roman faun, shy, restless, slim and stooping— 
giving the impression of being entitled to the extenuations of youth 
—priest he was to beauty, and altogether logical to his mystical rum- 
drinking, humanitarian, Catholic, Puritan, 100% American line. 
Nothing else so explains a poet of Sterling’s austere eroticism.” 

Anyone who, after a quiet and peaceful day, has watched the sun 
set from the Carmel River Beach willappreciate his poem ‘‘Evening””— 


Slowly she wanders up the river-sands, 
Faint on her brow the flush of lapsing day. 
She comes with Silence from the twilight lands, 
And smiles to think the dawn so far away. 
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Day’s fragrance lingers round her. In her hair 
Are tiny lilies trembling lest they die; 
And Sleep, her child, ts near, who has in care 
The weariness of worlds. The ceaseless cry 
Of tumid voices that the day had stilled 
Comes to her wandering. Are those her eyes 
That greaten with the dew, as if tear-filled, 
Or lowly stars awaking in the shies? 


I know that never tall mine evening come, 
And flower-shadows slant across my grave, 

That I may hear the voices day made dumb, 
Nor hold the plenitude of peace I crave. 


In 1906, London was divorced by his first wife and married Char- 
mian, or, to be more exact, Charmian realized the fruit of her labors. 
They moved to Glen Ellen. There was much coming and going be- 
tween Carmel and the Valley of the Moon and a great deal of corre- 
spondence flowed back and forth—Sterling correcting and polishing 
and criticizing manuscripts for London while he, London, trumpeted 
his passion for socialism to the world and pontificated, among other 
things, on sex: “‘the assault that men of genius yielded to or under- 
stood, according to their particular natures, was the biological obli- 
gation of women to mate ascendingly, preferring a tenth share ina 
distinguished man to the whole of an average one.” 

Sterling’s acceptance of London’s brand of socialism led to some- 
what strained relations with Bierce who found such immaturity im- 
possible to swallow. 

Bierce had seen to it that Sterling was made a member of the Bo- 
hemian Club which he, Bierce, had helped to found and Oscar Lewis 
tells the story of how, during an encampment at the Bohemian Grove, 
Bierce, having heard of London’s presence, asked Sterling to bring 
him around and introduce him. The mild-mannered poet protested 
the possibility of a wide open feud developing but Bierce promised to 
treat him like a Dutch uncle. Sterling acquiesced, hunted up Lon- 
don, who was deep in a poker game, and dragged him around to 
Bierce who was affability itself. 

At the end of a long and convivial evening, all three set off for 
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Bierce’s cabin, which was about a mile down the road, singing lustily 
until Sterling and London noticed that the trio had become a duet. 
They retraced their steps, calling until finally a weak, but cheerful 
answer located Bierce at the bottom ofa steep bank lying cushioned 
in some ferns at the very edge of the river. Helped back up, unhurt, 
he again joined the rescuers and they proceeded to the cabin. 

Sterling, no mean tippler himself, promptly fell asleep. The other 
two were made of sterner stuff and sat up, in amiable conversation, 
until daylight. By Sterling’s later account, they had each consumed 
a bottle of Three Star Martell and the next day were just as critical of 
each other as before. 

Bierce returned to Washington and correspondence continued, 
but not in the same old informal style of master and pupil; Bierce was 
forthright, but rigidly correct in all he had to say. 

In October of 1913, he wrote to a friend, ‘“Goodbye—if you hear 
of my being stood up against a Mexican stone wall and shot to rags 
please know that I think that a pretty good way to depart this life. 
It beats old age, disease, or falling down the cellar stairs. To be a 
gringo in Mexico—ah, that is euthanasia!” 

Conjecture has it that he joined Pancho Villa, who was raiding 
along the border at that time, and actually died as he had planned— 
at least, except for story and rumor, no one ever saw or heard of him 
again. 

It was years before he would accept Bierce’s death as a fact. When 
he could finally bring himself to it he wrote: 


Be sure that heart and head were laid 
In Wisdom down, 
Content to die; 


Be sure he faced the starless sky 
Unduped, unmurmuring, unafraid. 


There were few letters between Sterling and London in 1907 and 
1908 as London was cruising on the Snark. 1909, however, found 
them back together at every opportunity. 

Sterling in a letter to Witter Bynner, for whom he had written 
some poems, describes himself in 1912: “I’m middle-aged, grey 
headed, somewhat immoral (in a fastidious way), perennially thirsty, 
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lazy, a hobnobbler with every tramp that works or is too wise to work, 
a loafer at his art, aman who hasn’t quite made up his mind about any- 
thing—and lots of other things that make the undesirable citizen.” 

Upton Sinclair was another correspondent (George wrote about 
100 letters a week according to his own statement) and also a frequent 
visitor at Carmel. Sterling became very unhappy when Sinclair an- 
nounced his marriage to Mary Craig Kimbrough. Mary had been one 
of his pet inspirations—witness: 


Ah! dearest! that my passion and tts fire 
Might wrap thy bosom in ecstatic flame, 

And crush thee to the breast of my destre, 
In rapture all too vast for song to name. 


Yea! till we cried with compensated breath; 
‘Hold! I have lived! release me now to death!’ 


A consultation with the benedict assured a continuation of the 
poet’s addresses to the bride. Sinclair even went so far as to have the 
results published as “Sonnets to Craig” following Sterling’s death. 

Vera Connolly was another story. Carrie had been spending more 
and more time at the Piedmont mansion of her sister Lila Havens. 
George, in the meantime, took the opportunity to spend a good many 
of his days—and nights—with Vera. The affair finally became too 
much for the basically moral society of Carmel to stomach. It forced 
Vera’s departure from California months before she had intended 
leaving and brought to a head the inevitable rupture in the Sterling 
marriage. Carrie wrote, “‘I think probably where love ruled entirely, 
reason had crept in and usurped the place.” 

Sterling confided to a friend, ‘‘Carrie has left me again—forever 
this time I fear. She says it’s neither my fault nor hers, but I know I 
should have drunk less and worked more. Well, it is perhaps all for 
the best. We held opposite views on so many things.” 

Carrie, brooding in Piedmont, would probably have returned to 
weather the storm but her sister would have none of it. The scandal 
had already penetrated far enough into the gossip of Piedmont 
society. 

By 1914, funds were getting very low. Sterling was working with 
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London with the idea of writing short stories, musical comedies, 
lyrics and anything else that would earn him some money. Havens’ 
generosity had ended and George felt that if he could get to New York 
he could surprise everyone and return a wealthy man. 

On March 12, 1914, he wrote Eddie O’Day from Carmel, ‘‘Now 
I’m attacking a pile of letters, and otherwise preparing for my flight 
from this soft land to the flat and chilly east. It’s amazing how much 
debris one accumulates in halfa lifetime! I have hundreds of letters 
from Bierce, Hopper, London, Scheffauer et al, and have to burn 
many of them—lI want to make money, and a lot of it, and I know I 
can do it if I stick to business and to New York—I’m still on the 
wagon and in fine fettle.”’ 

New York was just not the easy mark he had hoped for, and deep 
down, he really knew it wouldn’t be. He lived at the Lamb’s Club 
through exchange privileges with the Bohemian Club, went from 
producer to producer, found nothing except the opportunity to 
spend two weeks ona picket line with Upton and Mary Sinclair. 

Again funds were low. Sick and despairing he went to Sag Harbor 
and wrote a long letter to his old and admiring friend Senator John 
D. Phelan begging help. He suggested that if Phelan would stake 
him to a period of recuperation in Yosemite, he would work hard and 
pay him back in some way. Phelan responded in the affirmative and 
the result was the poem Yosemite, dedicated to the Senator, printed 
by Taylor and Taylor and published by the man who published prac- 
tically all of Sterling’s work, A. M. Robertson of San Francisco. 

1915 found him much at Glen Ellen with the Londons where he 
ordered materials for, and supervised the construction of a large dam 
for London’s ranch. 

It also found him composing an Ode For the Opening of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. Following the triumph of his per- 
sonally reading the poem at the ceremonies, he crowned himself Poet 
Laureate of San Francisco, stating that he was “proud and happy” to 
assume the title. Newspapers picked it up, no one denied him the 
honor, and so he has remained to this day, the one and only Poet 
Laureate of San Francisco. 

As an eligible, if slightly worn, bachelor he now not only pursued 
the girls, but found himself being pursued by several of the beauties 
of the day. Estelle Tuttle, the Stella of several of his dedications, an- 
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nounced their engagement with great fanfare and half page pictures 
of herself in all the local newspapers. 

Sterling’s answer to this, when confronted by an eager press was— 
‘T can’t support myself, how can I support her?” 

Carrie’s divorce had become final in 1914 and George had given 
her all his financial resources. The Bohemian Club made him its Poet 
Laureate and gave hima third floor room free of charge for the rest of 
his life. His board was also taken care of, probably by the wealthy 
newspaperman, Barbour Lathrop. He was now comparatively free to 
compose poems and write letters to everyone even remotely con- 
nected with the literary world. 

Sterling increased his literary activities considerably after 1916. 
He published poems in magazines and newspapers throughout the 
country, he was included in anthologies, he wrote prefaces to other 
poets’ books, plays for the Bohemian Club and generally became the 
man of letters he had always aspired to be. 

James Hopper, Charmian London, Gertrude Atherton, Bert 
Cooksley, Charles Caldwell Dobie and others were all helped to pub- 
lication in the Argonaut, a San Francisco weekly, by George, and 
then, with things looking up, on November 22, 1916, Jack London 
committed suicide. A short time before, London had told Charmian 
that in the event of his death, only George Sterling was to be asked to 
the funeral. Charmian would have none of this and spread the word 
that Jack had died of uremic poisoning. 

Sterling later wrote to Ina Coolbrith: ‘‘Jack killed himself because 
he was in love with two women, in two different ways, and couldn’t 
face the pain he’d give one by choosing the other—I can’t find out 
who she was, but Charmian knows, and will have to tell me someday, 
when I force her to drop the pretense that he died of uremic poison- 
ing. He died of twelve grains of morphine. ... ‘The other was, I’m 
almost certain, a white woman living in Honolulu, who has since died 
of the flu!” 

The on-and-off-the-wagon set in again and in 1917 he developed 
a violent hatred of the Germans and anything German. A book of 
vitriol with the title of The Binding of the Beast was published and he 
later regretted it as not only foolish and racist, but poor poetry. His 
old and at one time dear friend Herman Scheffauer, had returned to 
Germany before the outset of hostilities and, in the belief that he had 
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leaked vital information to German intelligence, Sterling viciously 
attacked him. Scheffauer was later to become another of the mount- 
ing list of suicides. 

One more visit was made to New York in 1918, again to try the 
musical comedy field. This time the possibility existed ofa collabora- 
tion with Uda Waldrop. Again a failure. The trip was fatal for Carrie, 
who, thinking that he was going away for good, felt that the last 
possibility for a reconciliation had slipped through her fingers. 

One evening, expecting company for dinner, she dressed for the 
occasion, opened the front door slightly, wrote two notes, lay down 
on the bed and took cyanide. 

Sterling was desolated. From then on he was never without a small 
vial of the poison which he carried in his vest pocket. 

Returning to California, he took up his life again at the Bohemian 
Club. His old comrades were largely scattered and his closest friends 
were dead. A pseudo-Bohemia of younger aspirants had grown up 
and the members insisted that Sterling join them in their North 
Beach parties. The fact that he had never lost his boyishness kept 
him attached to the younger group and he helped the more promis- 
ing to get their initial efforts published. 

H. L. Mencken, Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis were his new 
cronies. Mencken recalled ‘that imperishable boyishness perhaps 
was the greatest of his gifts.”” Lewis, who back in the Carmel days had 
come to himasa freckle-faced, down-and-out youngster, had gotten 
his first newspaper job through Sterling’s efforts and called him a 
“oreat gentleman.” 

In the late 1890s, George’s favorite poets were Tennyson and 
Keats—by 1923, Keats was still first, followed by Swinburne, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley and, in spots, Browning. He was strong for Edgar Lee 
Masters, Frost, Wylie and Millay. Of Carl Sandburg he noted, “‘the 
poetry that burns in his work like rubies . . . half hidden in a pile of 
rubbish.” 

He read Tamar and Roan Stallion of Jeffers and rejoiced that at 
last a great poet had been born. He wrote ecstatic reviews and when 
Albert Bender selected him as one of a committee of three to do an 
anthology of western verse for the Book Club of California, he saw to it 
that the book took its title from Jeffers’ contribution, Continent’s End. 

He wrote: ‘I think I give full credit, in my mind, to THOUGHT in 
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poetry; but I cannot rank its shifting values with the light that never 
was on sea or land—seauty.” Again: “BEAUTY, she makes a mummy 
of Truth and well Truth knows it.” 

He spent a great deal of time with Robin and Una Jeffers at Tor 
House, George and Una reading and discussing poetry, Robin 
hunched in a corner listening. He tried his hand at the twentieth 
century trend in writing with his Strange Waters. It didn’t go and 
cost him a few embarrassing moments with Jeffers who felt that it was 
in imitation of his own style. 

Smart Set and American Mercury, Mencken’s domain, published 
much of his work, but then, curiously, Mencken refused Sterling a 
favor. 

Ina Coolbrith was having money troubles and, typically, Sterling 
wrote to Mencken asking if he wouldn’t publish a few of Miss Cool- 
brith’s poems. Mencken refused, without explanation, and then be- 
gan to put off Sterling’s own offerings with flimsy excuses. This was 
something that George could not understand and he increased his 
drinking. 

Alcohol was affecting him violently and he was becoming phys- 
ically inadequate to the demands he was putting on his body. It 
finally came to the point of where he was forced to spend consider- 
able amounts of time in the hospital. 

It was 1926 and he managed to get Truth, a Grove play, finished 
and Robinson Jeffers, the Man and the Artist published. Sinclair Lewis 
had come out for two weeks but Sterling noted: ‘the was so lit most of 
the time, that he wasn’t much ofa social asset.”’ 

In late October, he received word that Mencken would be out the 
following month to see him. George was excited. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to really put it on for his old and inexplicably estranged friend. 

He went around to all ofhis friends who had doctors’ prescriptions 
for whiskey, borrowed them and then went from drug store to drug 
store, all over the city, collecting bottles for a great party. 

He stowed all the liquor in his room under the bed and then 
happily started out planning a joyous round of reunions and get- 
togethers. Idwal Jones recalls that ‘‘there was to be a great dinner at 
the Club, another in a studio in the Block, with spaghetti on a Cellini 
shield, hot bread from around the corner and flagons of red wine.” 
Also there were to be nights elsewhere; to see a ritual No dance in the 
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Japanese quarter, to visit the studio of a sculptor, Henry von Sabern 
and a reception at John Henry Nash’s printing shop. 

Mencken was detained several times on his way across the country. 
In Los Angeles, he was the house guest of Joseph Hergesheimer and 
the arrival was delayed one—two—three days. Sterling, on a strict 
regimen of water and coffee, was beginning to have misgivings. He 
sent a wire urging Mencken to give up the ‘“‘Los Angeles blondes” 
and hurry up to the City. Mencken ignored the wire and stayed on 
another two days. Sterling was crushed and pulled out the first of the 
store of bottles for a sample. 

Mencken arrived on the fifteenth. He later wrote to Sinclair that 
he went to George’s room and found him in serious condition. He 
evidently did nothing about it, however, and on the evening of the 
sixteenth, the first dinner was held. Sterling did not arrive and 
Mencken, along with one or two others, went up to his room and 
noisily demanded admittance. There was no answer and Mencken 
slipped a note under the door. 

The next morning, Sterling placed a telephone call to Virginia 
Lee, of the Overland Monthly, inquiring about some proofs. The 
proofs were promised for the afternoon and Sterling said, “Better do 
it, Virginia, because I may take a little trip. You know, Mencken’s in 
town and I want to get it off my mind.” 

Later in the morning, the club valet knocked on the door. There 
was no answer and he reported it to John Madocks, the Club man- 
ager. Madocks went up and opened the door. Sterling was dead, the 
empty cyanide bottle beside him, a good deal of burned material 
around the room, his mother’s and Bierce’s portraits the only things 
left on the walls. 

Sometime later, a menu turned up with this poem on the back of it 
—it was titled ““My Swan Song” 


Has man the right 

To die and disappear, 

When he has lost the fight? 

To sever without fear 

The irksome bonds of life, 
When he 1s tired of strife? 
May he not seek, uf it seems best, 
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Relief from Grief? May he not rest 
From labors vain, from hopeless task: 
—I do not know, I merely ask. 


Or must he carry on 

The struggle, tal 1t’s done? 

Will he be damned, tf he 
World-weary, tired and ill, 
Deprived of strength and will, 
Decides he must be free? 

Is punishment awaiting those 

Who quit, before the whistle blows, 
Who leave behind unfinished task? 


—I do not know, I merely ask. 


The note attached said: “‘It is crude stuff, but when I am gone, you 
may senda copy to Mencken.” 


THEODORE MAX LILIENTHAL 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death 
of Theodore Max Lilienthal. He died in June this 
year while travelling in France. Ted was an early 
member of the Book Club, joining in 1916, only four 
years after the organization was founded. He served 
on its Board for some twenty years, a faithful friend 
indeed. He will be sadly missed by the many who 
knew and loved him. 
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Five centurtes after the original printing — 


A Vellum Leaf from Gratian’s Decretum_ 
Printed by Peter Schoeffer at 
Mainz in 1472 


The leaf is accompanied by two essays: “Peter Schoeffer of Gernsheim,”’ by 

Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, and “The Decretum of Gratian,” by Charles 

McCurry. Printed at the Plantin Press, Los Angeles, in an edition limited 

to 193 copies (only a few remain). Folio, 1934 by 1334 in., hand-bound 

in quarter-vellum & marbled boards (with slip-case) by Max Adjarian. 
$185 plus tax in California. Order from: 


Zeitlin & Ver Brugge’ Bernard M. Rosenthal, Inc. 


815 N.LA CIENEGA BLVD. 25I POST STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90069 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94108 


The Eighth California Antiquarian Book Fair 





Hotel St. Francis San Francisco 


Thursday, September 21st 12—10PM 

Friday, September 22nd 12—10PM 

Saturday, September 23rd 12— 6PM 
Over fifty dealers from the United and abroad will exhibit 
selections from their stocks of rare books, manuscripts and 
graphics. All items will be for sale. Admission: One dollar, 
good for all three days. 


THE FAIR IS SPONSORED BY THE ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA, AND ITS NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. 
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